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EDITORIAL NOTES 


WRITER in the New Statesman the other 
Aes described the gramophone tests at the 
Steinway Hall with a wealth of distorted 
English, in which, however, after abusing the 
gramophones, he had the grace to pay a tribute to 
the performances of the Welte Mignon, of which we 
gave a brief description in the last Supplement. 
Our own feeling is that the gramophone can very 
well look after itself, and therefore we can be 
grateful to the writer for drawing attention to the 
excellence of the mechanical player-piano ; and we 
can only wish that it was within the power of THE 
GRAMOPHONE to reach not only everyone who has ¢ 
player-piano, but—far more important—all the 
potential Dr. Agnes Savills and Mr. Rorkes and Mr. 
Lloyd Osbournes who are still in outer darkness. 

It is not at present within the power of THE 
GRAMOPHONE to do this; but it is gradually becom- 
ing possible to foresee an extension of influence. Now 
that THE GRAMOPHONE has been doubled in price it 
is no longer sensible to expect player-pianists to pay 
the full price in order to obtain the Supplement, and 
as announced last month, it is now possible to obtain 
the Supplement separately from the Editorial 
Offices, 25, Newman Street, London, W. 1, for 3d. 
a month (34d. post free). This is a first step towards 
freeing the Supplement and giving it a self-contained 
existence ; and it is not foolish, we hope, to hazard 
the opinion that it will develop in much the same 
way as the parent GRAMOPHONE developed in the 
first twelve months of its existence. It began small, 
with large schemes. It contained some good and 
useful articles and reviews, but not till several 
numbers had been issued was there any sign of the 
reactions of readers to it, with a growth of the 
correspondence columns and with articles contributed 
from outside sources. In proportion as the circula- 
tion increased the variety and amount of information 
grew. This is quickly seen at a glance through the 
pages of the first volume. 

The same can and must be done with the Supple- 
ment. We cannot resist the desire to speed up the 
process, so that we may as soon as possible be able to 
strengthen the Supplement in the various directions 
which are indicated by the first few numbers since 
February. We have confidence that it will become 
as nearly indispensable to player-pianists as THE 
GRAMOPHONE is to gramophonists; and therefore 
we beg our present readers to think seriously how 








they can help by sending us letters and articles on 
subjects which they know must be of interest to 
others like themselves ; and also they must help us 
to meet the cost of printing by getting us new readers. 
The two things go together; common-sense and 
experience show this ; and if we did not already see 
signs of this normal development we should probably 
hesitate to pray so seriously for acceleration ! 

Signs there are; they come from our readers, 
they come more convincingly from the Trade. We 
hear that already the reviews of new rolls and notes 
on old ones are being reflected in library lists, and 
that enquiries about player-pianos are coupled with 
mention of THE GRAMOPHONE Supplement. And 
now an even more signal privilege has been accorded 
to us, in that we are asked to give the first public 
announcement that Sir Herbert Marshall and Sons, 
Ltd., have secured the agency for the AMPIco in this 
country. This is an important announcement which 
will be appreciated by those who already know the 
American Piano Co. (hence the name Ampico, with 
the stress on the middle syllable) and its enormous 
power and vitality in the United States. It has for 
some time been a matter of surmise how soon we 
should get this famous reproducing piano in 
England; and there is something very gratifying 
in the thought that the agency for it should be in the 
hands of so old-established and honoured a firm as 
the makers of the Marshall and Rose piano and of 
the Angelus. After all, the player-piano was born 
in Regent Street, the Angelus and the Pianola being 
almost twins as well as neighbours in 1900. Now the 
Molian Company has its Duo-Art (a note on the 
latest model appeared in the last Supplement) and 
Sir Herbert Marshall and Sons are to have the 
Ampico! We wish them good luck with it, and may 
the demand ever exceed the supply ! 

For the present, in ignorance, we say nothing about 
the Ampico, but a glance at the list of pianists who 
record for it is reassuring. Rachmaninoff, Moisei- 
vitch, Ornstein, Mirovitch, and Levitzki are among 
those who make Ampico rolls exclusively ; and odd 
though the name sounds in such list, Fritz Kreisler ! 
It is said that though he does not play the piano in 
public, he is as great a master of it as he is of the 
violin. Among other Ampico pianists may be men- 
tioned Dohnanyi, Godowsky, Hambourg, Carrefio, 
Rubinstein, Meré, Nyiregyhazi, Strauss and Ella 
Ney. Ut veniant omnes et quam celerrime ! 
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ISAAC ALBENIZ 


| Note-—The following abbreviations are used: Aco. = Aeolian Co. 
W. = Welte-Mignon. | 


A. =Animatice. 


in 1861, and died in the Pyrenees in 1909. At 

six years old he became the pupil of the great 
teacher, Marmontel, and toured Europe and America 
as a prodigy pianist. He studied later with Liszt, 
Reinecke, and Jadassohn, and the greater part of 
his life was spent in touring as a concert-pianist. 
These few biographical details are very dull compared 
with his music, which is enthralling. Though he 
composed some half dozen operas and an oratorio, 
he is best known by his piano compositions, which 
range from the comparatively simple Suite Espanola, 
through Piéces Caracteristiques, to the almost 
unconquerable difficulties of the Iberia Suite. His 
music is intensely Spanish in rhythm, construction 
and idiom, but his later work, notably Iberia, was 
not untouched by French impressionism. It is 
nearly all difficult music, written by a_ brilliant 
pianist for brilliant pianists, but it is not all difficult 
to listen to and understand, and that is why, with 
some practice, it is possible to make it effective on 
the player-piano, though it is, perhaps, not possible 
to convey all that there is in the simplest of his 
music. 

For those to whom the grey monotony of existence 
has become intolerable I recommend a course of 
Albeniz rolls. They will find the greyness illumin- 
ated by a radiant pattern of reds and golds, orange, 
and deep peacock blue. <A splendid rhythm will 
obliterate the dull jog-trot of ordinary life; that 
is, if they work very hard to find the rhythm and to 
bring it out, which is not all easy, but well worth 
trying. 

The best rolls to begin with are the Suite Espagnole. 
These I should take in the following order : firstly, 
Cadiz (No. 4, Aco. T.L.23032), as the rhythm is 
simple and the melody easy almost to the point of 
banality. Then Sevillanas (No. 3, Aco. 1.30176 B., 
D.A.6298, 5884, 096), Cataluia (No. 2, Aco. 
T.23031 B.), Asturias (No. 5, Aco. T.23033 C.), 
Aragon (No. 6, Aco. T.23034), and Castilla (No. 7, 
Aco. T.23035 B., A.53284). Granada (No. 1, Aco. 
T.L.23187 B., A52582) is the easiest of all pianisti- 
cally, but not player-pianistically. It depends too 
entirely upon touch. The better roll is the Aco. 
Cuba (No. 8, Aco. T.23036 B.) has a difficult 
swing. 

Having mastered these, the Albeniz enthusiast 
will find El Puerto (Aco. T.23013 C., As. 92066 B.), 
No, 2 of Book I, of Iberia a very fascinating piece. 


[in'isc ALBENIZ was born at Camprodon in Spain 


As. = Artistyle. 


It is a favourite among pianists, its technical diffi- 
culties not being insuperable. 

El Abaicin (Aco. T.L.23015) has a wild appeal, 
and Rondena (Aco. T.L.23296 C.) is well worth 
careful study. In order to extract the melody when 
it appears in the bass, it is better to slow down and 
discover it before trying to play it, as it needs to 
be very strongly marked. Féte-Diew a Séville 
(Aco. T.L.23014, As. 92067 C.) is a very beautiful 
composition, full of subtleties very difficult to 
express on the player-piano. vocation from 

300k IT. (Aco. T.L.23012, As. 92065 B.) is exquisite. 

It is hard to get the grace notes right without 
slowing down as they are apt to sound jerky and 
spoil the rhythm. Almeria (Aco. T.L.23208) brings 
us to the hard pianistic nuts. Even with technical 
difficulties solved it is not easy to interpret this 
magnificent thing. At first it is a glorious muddle 
—always glorious, but still a muddle. It unravels 
itself gradually, and the pleasure of knowing it is 
doubled by the fact that it was wild and shy at 
first. Triana is not quite such a hard nut (Aco. 
T.L.22729, A.52754), and is deservedly popular 
with first-class pianists. Lavapies (Aco. T.L.23017, 
A.52755) is terrific, and El Polo (Aco. T.1.23016) 
and Malaga (Aco. 23299 C.) run it very close. 

It is essential in playing these more complicated 
pieces to follow the actual music, and not the roll. 
I do not know if all player-pianos have a music 
rack, but my Duo-Art has, and it is easy to arrange. 
No dots or temperature lines can convey the endless 
permutations and subtleties of tempo and expression 
that are perfectly clear in the manuscript itself. 
Albeniz was meticulous in his directions—trés 
douce et nonchalant ; souple et caressant; toujours 
joyeux ; rudement marqué et bien sec—these admoni- 
tions we cannot expect to find on the rolls, but we 
are lost without them. It is, I think, much more 
interesting always to play with the music at hand 
whatever you play, but in the case of Albeniz’s 
more complicated music, it is, I repeat, essential. 
Albeniz is certainly admirable practice for advanced 
player-pianists, especially in the matter of rhythm 
and accent. 

Another notable roll is Torre Bermeja (A.51066), 
a characteristic piece charmingly played by 
Viadimir Cernikoff. 

For the Welte-Mignon, Miss Helene Leon has 
recorded Seguidilas (2857), Evoeation (2857), Arbola 
pian (2850), and La Vega, F4 
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or 


PROGRAMME MUSIC 


By C. TONIC 


HE above term is adopted in its most com- 

prehensive sense for the. purpose of this 

article, and is intended to comprise composi- 
tions of the romantic or realistic school, as well 
as those we sometimes see labelled as “ character- 
istic” or ‘* descriptive ” pieces. 

It has always been within the province of com- 
posers of operas or oratorios to write music in 
consonance with the situation or subject in hand. 
It is quite true that they did not at all times avail 
themselves of this privilege. Rossini, Donizetti, 
Bellini, and even Verdi, had occasional lapses. 
Whilst still having dramatic instinct they pandered 
to public taste ; they were masters of melody but 
slaves to singers! With Wagner, at any rate in 
his later works, the pendulum swung in the oppo- 
site direction; he insisted on his interpretative 
artists studying dramatic art rather than public 
applause—Art was the mistress, melody the 
handmaid. 

Whilst composers had full liberties in operatic 
and oratorio music it was a different matter al- 
together when a purely instrumental work was in 
question. What was licensed for, say, the Creation 
and Oberon would not be tolerated for other works 
written in a form outside the recognised models. 
In those days any work that was not cast in the 
classic mould was anathematized or wholly ig- 
nored! Beethoven, in his Pastoral Symphony, 
broke away from the earlier traditions, closely 
followed, and soon surpassed in liberty of form 
by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Berlioz, Liszt, Chopin, 
Brahms, Wagner, and later by the Modern Russian 
and French composers, who also may now be said 
to represent the romantic school. But before 
final emancipation was secured a big battle had to 
be fought by these champions of freedom and to 
this end they contributed literary articles as well 
as multitudinous compositions. 

Now if we have a symphonic or a tone poem, 
say the Danse Macabre of Saint-Saéns, or even a 
short characteristic piece such as Gounod’s Funeral 
March of a Marionette, there is something to be 
said as to its meaning, or what it purports to 
portray. I was therefore rather surprised when 
on a recent occasion a musical friend spoke dis- 
paragingly of the idea of—as he termed it— 
“writing up fanciful descriptions round a com- 
position.”” I could have understood his objection 
if the analytical note under discussion had not 
been in reference to programme music, but it 
decidedly was! As nearly as I can remember 
this is what he said: ‘ There is the piece of music ; 


good, bad or indifferent. It speaks for itself. The 
professional critic is struck by its originality in 
idiom ; you as a musical journalist see a story in 
it, perhaps weave a love romance out of it ; another 
might associate it with some historical episode. 
It appeals to me purely and simply as an abstract 
piece of pleasing, I may say enjoyable, music; of 
course, When I hear it adequately rendered. I 
see nothing to be gained by creating an atmos- 
phere in a piece which may affect two persons 
so differently as to produce a diametrically opposite 
meaning or effect.” 

The reader will observe two weak points in the 
above argument. The first to note is the saving 
clause “ when I hear it adequately rendered ”— 
this implies a satisfactory technique and an artistic 
interpretation, otherwise the rendering would not 
be wholly adequate. The second point is that, 
according to my friend’s last sentence, it is possible 
to produce opposite results, one of which would, of 
course, be wrong! I cannot claim that the same 
rendering is not susceptible of this, but on both the 
above points surely it must assist a performer to, 
give a well-defined and artistic interpretation of 
a work when he knows what the composer intended 
his work to mean, indeed, is it not due to composer 
and listener that he should know, provided that 
the piece is of this particular genre? I think one 
may go even a step further than this. Mr. Ashton 
Jonson, in his *‘ Handbook to Chopin’s Works ” 
(p. 73), writes as follows: ‘‘ more than one com- 
mentator has postulated as necessary that a 
performer must have a definite idea of the story 
he thinks the music conveys before he can give a 
clear and consistent rendering of it.” Rubinstein 
once said, ‘‘ I am convinced that every composer 
writes not merely notes in a given key, tempo, and 
rhythm, but on the contrary encloses a mood of 
the soul (that is a programme) in his composition, 
in the rational hope that the interpreter and hearer 
may apprehend it.” 

Kleczynski, in his book on “ Chopin’s Greater 
Works ” states that : ‘‘ modern musie often follows 
in the stéps of programme-music and can be ex- 
plained only from the same standpoint.” Again, 
after presenting a thesis, or, as my friend would 
have termed it “a fanciful description” on this 
composer’s Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53, he writes 
as follows: ‘‘ Does not this explanation, although we 
do not obtrude it, help us to play the piece? Shall 
we not shade the pianissimo passages with a more 
charming delicacy, knowing the significance of 
the music, and will not the fortissimo phrases 
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appear afterwards with greater splendour? Shall 


we not perceive more clearly a need of accentuating 


the bass and that obstinate C in the treble when 
we thus understand the plan of the whole? These 
observations certainly cannot be contested.” He 
insists on the point—as Mr. Jonson puts it—that 
there is much in modern music which we cannot 
understand, and therefore render intelligible, with- 
out an exercise of our imagination. 

‘Amongst weighty critics who have written in 
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much the same strain are Sir George Grove, Fred- 
erick Corder, F. Niecks, and at the present time 
Ernest Newman and others. If this is all true 
in relation to the rendering of a piece which can be 
visualised by the performer in the printed copy 
do not the same tenets apply with even greater 
foree to the performance of a piece through the 
medium of a Player Roll, where there is no such 
advantageous aid ? 
C. Tonic. 


REPRODUCING PIANOS 
II.—The Steinway Welte 


M \HESE reproducing players were first intro- 
duced into England by Steinway and Sons, 
in the year 1902, since when there has been 

a steady flow of letters of appreciation of their 

merits from purchasers, etc. The various models of 

the Steinway-Welte reproducing players which are 
on the market are as follows :— 
(a) The Welte Player combined with the Steinway 
Grand pianoforte. 
(b) The Welte Player combined with the Steinway 
Upright pianoforte. 
(c) The Welte Player combined with the Feurich 
Grand pianoforte. 
(d) The Welte Player combined with the Feurich 
Upright pianoforte. 
(e) The Welte Cabinet Player. 


In each case the piano is available for use in the 
ordinary way, and in all cases electric power only is 
available, except in the case of the Feurich models, 
with which either electricity or foot-propelling can 
be used. The Feurich makes have hand-controlled 
tempo and expression levers, so that the performer 
may super-impose his own individuality and reading 
on that of the recording artist. 

These instruments may be used on any voltage of 
electricity that may indeed be obtained from the 
electric lighting installation. If there is no electric 
current available a purchaser can still be accom- 
modated through the use of storage batteries. Silent 
motors for direct or alternating currents are supplied 
to meet requirements. There are persons who from 
preference or for the sake of economy desire to retain 
their pianos, and to such persons the Cabinet Player 
would be a great boon. 

On the two grand pianos the roll-holder and the 
striking pneumatics are enclosed above the key- 
board, whilst the blowing gear and electric motor are 
enclosed in a separate case which can be placed at 
any distance from the instrument up to thirty feet, 


thus preserving the normal appearance of the grand 
piano. It should be specially noted that the sounding 
board is absolutely free from any obstruction on the 
part of the player mechanism, and is the great 
redeeming feature of the Welte Player compared to 
some others. 

With regard to each of the two uprights, the roll- 
holder and the pneumatics are enclosed above, and 
the blowing gear and electric motor are enclosed 
below, the keyboard. 

The Cabinet player is self-contained and is at 
once available for use on being pushed up to the 
keyboard of an ordinary piano and connected with 
the electric power circuit ; a very simple operation 
requiring little eftort. The pedal operating levers 
are adjustable to any make of piano, either upright 
or grand, and the felt-covered striking fingers do not 
injure the keys of the pianoforte at all. The blowing 
apparatus is operated by using a small 1/6th h.p. 
silent motor, and the tempo is governed by marginal 
perforations on the roll produced by the artist in the 
act of recording. 

There is a catalogue of about 5,000 selections 
including pieces of every class, from the standard 
classics recorded by the great masters to the latest 
dance tunes and popular songs recorded by dance 
music pianists. 

One of the most important and valuable features of 
the Welte roll catalogue is that it contains rolls by 
no less than twenty-two masters who, in the years 
gone by, recorded for the Welte, and have since 
joined the “ Great Immortals.” This fact is of the 
utmost value to the student and lover of classic piano 
music, for the Welte can bring back a part of the 
musical past to them. 

It might further be mentioned that the firm of 
Steinway and Sons also incorporate the Aeolian 
Company’s Duo-Art Reproducing Mechanism into 
their pianos, a fact which appears in our advertising 
columns. 
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THE CAROLA 


A NOTE BY THE EDITOR 


AM still regarded by some of the fanatics of the 
I gramophone world as what, were it my theology 

which was being called into question, would be 
described as “ unsafe.” But I really do not think 
that my advocacy of the player-piano as a supple- 
ment to, not as a substitute for, the gramophone, 
entitles the advance guard of the gramophone 
world to reproach me periodically for what they 
are inclined to call a betrayal of their own beloved 
instrument. I am quite impenitent, because I do 
sincerely believe that a good deal of extra pleasure 
can be derived from the gramophone, if one is ocea- 
sionally beguiled from it to see what one can do for 
oneself with a player-piano. For my part I wish 
there were player-violins, and player-clarionets, and 
player-every other kind of instrument. Within 
the limits of my purse I should obtain them all 
and enjoy my gramophone the more in conse- 
quence. There is a particular irony in this hostility 
between the gramophone and the player-piano, 
when we remember with what relative feebleness 
the gramophone reproduces the piano. That 
a pleasant noise can be evoked by a piano record 
on the gramophone I do not deny, and late at night 
when I am sitting by myself I confess frankly that 
I enjoy a piano record much better than hearing 
somebody else performing on the piano-player. 
But this is really self-indulgence. 

Whatever inventions may in the future delight 
us, we may feel fairly confident that no invention 
will make the player-piano a better ‘ engine ” 
than it is at present. Take the Carola, for instance, 
which is my particular “ engine.” I am simply 
amazed at the way it does everything I want it to do. 
Whenever it fails, it fails through my own lack of 
skill, and the consciousness of this keeps me up 
to the musical mark. It is good to have to do some- 
thing for oneself, because by doing that amount 
we develop our capacity for appreciating what 
others are doing. I may prefer an interpretation 
of Pachmann’s to one of Cortot’s; but I shall 
have better grounds for my opinion when I have 
myself tried to do what Pachmann has done. 
Or I may find when I come to play the piece in 
question that I follow Cortot’s interpretation, 
in which case I shall know that my preference 
for Pachmann’s was not the expression of my 
ultimate taste. 

Every letter that a man writes is to some extent 
« help to his appreciation of a poet or a novelist. 
Every change of furniture is a small room is a 
step towards the greater enjoyment of architecture. 
Every snapshot does something toward his under- 
standing of painting. Since I have had my Carola 
I feel that I have advanced in music a little way 
and that I am better qualified to be pontifical in 
my quarterly review of records. C.M. 


7 
SELECTED LISTS. No. I 
Contributed by Mr. WALTER FABER. 
Sonata No.1. Sicilians . . . sach. 
Valses. Op. 8. Nos. 1 to 5 Moszkowski. 
A Sertaneja. Fantasia . . Itiberé. 
Papillons @amour. Op. 59. No. 5. 

A la Capricieuse. ; . Schiitt. 
Abenlied. Op. 85. No. 12 . ‘ Schumann. 
Adagio favori. Op. 14. No. 1 . . Mozart. 

Air, G minor. Aus Holberg’s Zeit. 
oeeene4 oo. ls mm SS 
Air de Ballet. B minor (Scénes 

pittoresques) a ee 
Allegro brillant. A major. Op. 92  . Mendelssohn. 
Allegro de Concert. A major Op.46. Chopin. 
Amour passager. Waltz Zulueta. 
Andalouse. . Thomé. 

a a 2) 
The Scriabin Rolls 
With reference to the interesting article on 


Scriabin by Peter Latham in our last month’s issue, 
it may be useful to readers to have a list of the 
compositions he mentions that can be had for the 
Player-piano. 

Sonata, Op. 6. A. (1) 53030, Allegro con fuoco, 
played by Eugéne Holliday. A.S, 93072. (2) 53031, 
Presto—Funebre. A.S., second movement— Lento, 
93073, third movement, played by E. Holliday. 
AS. 93074. (Chopin’s Etude, Op. 10, No. 12, which 
is compared to the above is A.50087, played by M. 
Avani-Carreras. W.594, played by G. Galston. 
Etude, Op. 25, No. 1, is A.50088, played by Teresa 
Carreiio. W.336, played by E. Cionca). 

Fantaisie Sonata, Op. 23. A. (1) 54037, Dramatico 
—Allegretto, played by Seriabin. (2) Andante— 
Presto con fuoco, played by Scriabin. 

Prelude, Op. 11, No. 13. ACO.  T.23750B. 
A.S. 93125. (The Chopin Prelude compared with 
above is A.52923, played by Michale V. Zadora). 

Prelude, Op. 9, No. 1. A.54036. Played by 
L. Godowsky. W.2021. Played by J. Wengerewo. 
(Chopin’s Etude compared with this is A.51353, 
played by Elly Ney. W.2620, played by di Benici.) 

Poéme, Op. 32, No. 1. A. 51236, played by 
Seriabin. A.54034, played by L. Godowsky. 
W.2068, played by Scriabin. A.S. 92513. (Chopin’s 
Nocturne compared with this is A.52707, played by 
Xaver Scharwenka. W.441, played by Busoni.) 

Besides these specially mentioned by Mr. Latham, 
there are many other desirable rolls of Seriabin’s 
music. ACO. has nearly all the Preludes, and A. has 
several more rolls played by Scriabin himself, while 
further instalments are promised in the near future. 
AS. has all the 24 Preludes, Op, 11. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO The Gramophone, AuausT, 1924 


Our Player Expert Replies 


We invite our readers to ask for information regarding 

adjustments to player-pianos and _ piano-players. 

Musicus, MAIDSTONE: Query.—I have a 65 note 
p'ayer-piano, and have noticed lately that the 
repetition of the majority of the notes in the middle 
clef is very bad, I have tried to improve matters by 
the use of a suction pump, but have not been 
successful ? Answer.—Your instrument is probably 
12 to 15 years old, and in order to get repetition 
the chest will have to be taken apart and the valves 
cleaned, ete. This is a job for the expert. He will 
no doubt find the purses are inclined to be stiff, 
these can be made lissom by rubbing them well with 
French chalk. 

OMEGA, COVENTRY: Query.—I have a cabinet 
(push up) piano-player, and I should like you to 
explain the reason for several of the notes sounding 
before the actual perforations are reached, when a 
roll is put in? Answer.—This is a fault that is 
known as ‘ ciphering,”’ and is probably due to the 
tubes being split, they usually go at the connections 
to the chest and tracker bar, it is possible to cut 
the split portion off and put the tubes on again 
(providing they are long enough); the best method, 
however, is to have them all renewed. It might 
be caused by some foreign substance preventing 
the valves from seating properly. Have the player 
examined by an expert. 

ALPHA, BALHAM, 8.W.: Query.—TI recently pur- 
chased a second-hand player-piano and would like 
to know whether it is possible to stop the hissing 
noise that emanates from the tracker bar when a 
roll is being played? Answer.—-If the bar is con- 
structed from wood, a lot of the hissing can be cured 
by having a brass bar fitted. The vents can be 
made a trifle smaller, and if not already fitted, have 
a sliding glass panel put in to cover the front of 
spool-box. Neither of these items are very expen- 
sive, but they create a vast improvement. 

PLAYER, STOKE: Query.—I have had a player- 
piano for nearly 12 years, but it has not the power 
it had originally ; I have to pedal harder and more 
‘apidly than I used to do in order to get ff effects, 
what do you put this down to? Answer.—The 
bellows are covered with a material called in the 
trade ‘“ tosh,” this is composed of a canvas covered 
with a thin layer of rubber, some of it is made up 
with rubber between two pieces of stout linen, this 
has probably perished and the best thing to do is 
to have the bellows recovered, this must be done by 
a practical man. The valve seatings may also be 
corroded, causing leakage. 

T. W. L. CLAPHAM CoM.: Query.—Is it possible 
and would it prove satisfactory to convert an 


Angelus cabinet player (65 note) into an 88 note? 
Answer.—The conversion of a piano-player and a 
player-piano differs in this respect, in the latter the 
chest can be extended and additional notes added 
to bring it up to 85 or 88 note according to the 
compass of the piano. In the alteration of a piano- 
player this cannot be done without considerable 
alterations to the case, ete., as there is not sufficient 
room to extend the chest. They are altered, how- 
ever, by coupling the lowest 12 notes to the octave 
above and vice versa in the treble. This enables 
you to play a full seale roll quite satisfactorily, except 
for afew notes in the extreme treble and bass which 
will play in the octave above or below, as the case 
may be. This method is also employed in the con- 
version of some player-pianos, where the cost of a 
genuine full seale would be prohibitive. Get a 
quotation from a firm who specialise in this work. 
Very few manufacturers will, however, undertake 


to do it. 
x -& Z 
A BOOK LIST 


The June number of THE GRAMOPHONE (page 26) 
contained a list of books recommended for gramo- 
phone lovers, among which were ‘ A Musical 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” by J. D. M. Rorke (Milford, 
4s. 6d.) and “ Music, Health, and Character,” by 
Dr. Agnes Savill (Lane, 6s.), which should be known 
to all player-pianists. To these should be added two 
volumes from ‘ The Musician’s Handbooks,” pub- 
lished by Grant Richards, 6s. each; ‘ The Piano- 
Player and its Music,” by Ernest Newman, and 
‘** How to use a Player-Piano,” by Harry Ellingham. 
Every player-pianist will find something to interest 
him in each of these four books, and he will be 
lucky if he secures also two well-written brochures, 
‘“‘The Happy Player-Pianist,” by J. D. M. Rorke 
(John Broadwood and Sons), and ‘* The Story of the 
Steinways,” by Elbert Hubbard, which we have 
received from Messrs. Broadwood and Messrs. 
Steinway respectively. 


THE PLAYER REPAIR CO- 


Principal: V. F. J. SAVAGE, late of The Aeolian Co., New Bond St. W.1. 
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No. ARTISTYLE. 
93134B. Caprice Bohémien. B. Smetana. 


Miniature Suite, No. 2, Premieré Dan- 
seuse. Hubert Bath. 

Miniature Suite, A la Russe. 

Sonata in B minor, Lento assai, Allegro 
energico. 


92168A, 


92169A. 
91406C, 


92434. Sonata in B minor, Andante Sostenuto. 

92435. Sonata in B minor, Allegro energico 
(Finale). 

93366B. Romance in F, Op. 50. Beethoven. 


Bronwen’s Song, Op. 69, No. 1. Josef 


Holbrooke. 


93221B. 


No. DUO-ART. 
0202. Caprice. I. Philipp. Played by J. M. 
Darré. 
6615. Guitarre, Op. 45, No. 2. Moszkowski. 
Played by Josef Hofmann. 
0205. Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, Allegro con fuoco. 
Beethoven. Played by F. Lamond. 
0209. Quand il pleut and Musical Bor, 
Pouishnoff. Played by the Composer. 
0201. Barearolle, Op. 44. A Liadow. Played 
by Leo Pouishnoft. 
0622. Aready, Fox-trot. Played by Ray 
Perkins and E. Leith. 
0623. A Smile will go a long way, Fovx-trot. 
Played by Alan Moran. 
No. THEMODIST. Hand-played. 


Benediction of God in Solitude. Liszt 
(revised by A. Silotti). Played by 
Alexander Silotti. 


eA? Exe Pi 
é T3D5E. 


A743E. The Lark. Glinka-Balakirevv. Played 
by F. Lamond. 

A891D. Meditations, No. 1. Arranged and 
played by R. Armbruster. 

AT45E. Shepherd’s Hey. Composed and played 
by Percy Grainger. 

T24537. Veterans of Variety, Selections. Arranged 
by H. E. Pether. 

T24538B. Veterans of Variety, Roll 2. 

T24532B. Romance in F. Beethoven. 

T24531B. Reconciliation. P. E. Fletcher. 

T25533B. Improvisation, Op. 18, No. 6. Max 
teger. 

L24536B. The Wee Macgregor Highland Patrol. 
H. G. Amers. 

L24540B. The Savoy American Medley, One Step. 
Arranged by Dubroy Somers. 

Of the Artistyle rolls this month, I prefer 


Smetana’s Caprice Bohémien. It is strangely 
exhilarating, and all too short, though no Caprice 
could, of Gourse, be otherwise. 
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ON NEW ROLLS 


Beethoven’s Romance in F is in his most gracious 
mood, and the well-known Liszt Sonata is very 
effective. Of the Miniature Suite, A la Russe is the 
more attractive, and Holbrooke’s Bronwen’s Song 
is weird and interesting. 

J. M. Darré scampers gracefully through a very 
thin Caprice. Josef Hofmann in Guitarre should 
certainly be heard by everyone, and both the 
Pouishnoff rolls are first-rate, especially the Barearolle 
of Liadow, a lovely thing. 

The star of the Duo-Art rolls, however, is 
Frederick Lamond’s playing of the Allegro con fuoco 
from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3—one of the 
airiest and jolliest things Beethoven ever wrote. 
The fox-trots are both good. 

Frederick Lamond also plays The Lark of Glinka 
in the ACO hand-played, and this is a very 
excellent roll. A. Silotti plays with great effect 
Liszt’s Benediction, but the music is of the kind that 
makes one hot all over, the same sort of sensation 
that comes when someone gets up and recites. But 
as many people enjoy recitations, probably many 
people enjoy this music. R. Armbruster has done 
an ingenious arrangement of Meditations, which 
includes Kiss me again, Liebestraum, Musetta’s 
Waltz from Bohéme, and Thais. 

The Wee Macgregor is the most satisfactory of the 
Themodist rolls (except the Beethoven Romance, of 
course, which has already been spoken of in the 
Artistyle section). Veterans of Variety should appeal 
to veterans. It goes back to Champagne Charlie, 
which is some way and rather too far for most of us. 


AEOLIAN SONG ROLLS. 


26380. What a wonderful world it would be. 
H. Lohr. 

26381. When you and I were dancing. Tennant. 

26383. For ever and for ever. Tosti. 

26385. Whatll I do? I. Berlin. 

26389. Do Shrimps make good Mothers ? A. and 
H. Allen. 

26390. When will the sun shine for me ? A. Silver. 

26387. John. UH. Lohr. 

26388. Lazy. I. Berlin. 


When you and I were dancing, Whatll I do, and 
Lazy are the best of these. Never having heard 
Do Shrimps make good Mothers sung, I was thrilled 
to watch the magic words unfold themselves and 
solve the mystery of its intriguing title. It is, of 
course, one of the most popular new fox-trots—if 
a fox-trot can be described as new when it is more 
than a fortnight old. 

Hermann Lohr’s pretty songs are vocally easy, as 
a rule, and these two are no exceptions. 

But Tosti’s For ever and for ever—No, never, never. 


Vg 
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1) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Manufacturers Association 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—I cannot myself see why the player- 
piano is not as popular in England as in America. 
We are undoubtedly a nation that loves music 
and here at hand is the one thing to satisfy the 
taste of all in this direction. Im saying this I don’t 
ignore the gramophone, but I think that we all 
prefer to have an active hand in the music game. 
The gramophone does not permit of this, but the 
player-piano does, and to an unlimited extent, for 
the rolls range from the established classics to the 
works of ultra-modernists, from standard songs 
to the latest ragtime craze, and both classes are 
being added to each month. The player-piano 
requires but a comparatively short time to become 
familiar with, that is to say, if we don’t aspire 
to becoming interpreters of the most intricate 
(and as a rule least satisfying) compositions of 
the highbrow cult. I am, of course, dealing with 
the question from the popular point of view and 
I look forward to the time when every retail piano 
establishment in the kingdom will have player- 
pianos and where music-rolls can be had as readily 
as the lending library books of Mudie’s, W. H. 
Smith and Sons, Wymans, Boots, ete. And why 


not, pray? If the proposed scheme will help to 
bring this about I shall welcome it. 
HORSHAM. Yours truly, P. G. L. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR SiR,—I am an employee in a player- 
piano factory and am interested in this proposal. 
I do not wish to bring myself into prominence, 
but I can say this much, that if such an association 
if formed it is up to us to support it as I feel sure 
my colleagues and I will soon realise its advantages 
to us as working members of the trade. 

Yours obediently, ‘‘ WELL-WISHER.” 





Pianola Rolls Exchanged 


Clearance Sale of Pianola Rolls of all makes in 
perfect condition. . 

88 Note, 30/: per dozen, 65 Note, 20/- per dozen; 
mostly Classical Titles, over 1,000 to choose from. 1/- 
each allowed on old Pianola Rolls in good order against 
purchase of other rolls as above.: 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 
29, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 

















EDITED BY 
COMPTON 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


Subscription 


ORDER 





MACKENZIE 


FORM 


A- MONTHLY REVIEW 





Price 1/- 


Please send me THE PLAYER-PIANO SUPPLEMENT to 
THE GRAMOPHONE for twelve months, beginning with Vol. 2 No. 4 (September). 


Hand this to your gramophone, music, or news agent; or send it with a remittance of 3/6 (which includes postage) 


to The Manager, “ The Gramophone,” 25, Newman Street, London, W.1. 
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‘THE STEINWAY DUO-ART 


REPRODUCING PIAN® 


reflects the skill, experience and resources of the two leading houses of the 
music industry. It is a pianoforte of highest standing, and a ‘ Duo-Art’ 
‘ Pianola ’—the supreme achievement of The Aeolian Company. 

Asa piano for hand-playing, it is the superb product of Messrs. Steinway 
and Sons. Further comment as to the artistic quality of the instrument as a 
piano would be superfluous. 

It is, in addition, a ‘ Pianola’ Piano of the most advanced type, with all 
exclusive devices for artistic playing and interpretation. 

This instrument’s latest and most impressive function, however, is its ability 
to reproduce the actual performances of pianists with absolute fidelity. 

The greatest pianists of the world are making record rolls for the ‘ Duo-Art.’ 
Paderewski, Hofmann, Busoni, Grainger, Ganz, Gabrilowitsch, Alfred 
Cortot, Cyril Scott, are among the host of masters of the key-board who 
record their art exclusively for the ‘ Duo-Art’ Reproducing Piano. 

The ‘ Duo-Art ’ is also obtainable in combination with the famous STECK 
and WEBER PIANOS. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., LTD. 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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